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Views on the News 





HE deputy assistant to the President 

recently stated that cities should place 

less reliance on Washington for fed- 
eral aid for local improvements (p. 166). 
Speaking before some 1,800 local govern- 
ment officials attending the annual confer- 
ence of the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, he pointed out that reduction in 
federal expenditures can bring lower federal 
taxes and thus open up a wider tax base for 
municipalities. 

Many municipal officials will disagree 
with this point of view, especially when they 
can see the first-hand benefits of federal 
grants for local planning, sewer improve- 
ments, public housing, and urban renewal. 
Whatever the local point of view, city 
officials can do little directly to change fed- 
eral fiscal policy. (This does not minimize 
the importance of the work done by their 
representatives—the state leagues of munici- 
palities and the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation.) 

Cities can do a great deal, however, in 
financial planning and management to im- 
prove their own financial position, and this 
was stressed repeatedly at most of the MFOA 
conference sessions. This can be illustrated 
by reference to conference topics and items 
appearing in this issue of PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Four speakers dealt with the value of long- 
range financial planning. A small Illinois 
community has completed its first capital 
improvement program (p. 162). 

Several speakers stressed the value of us- 
ing all revenue sources available to the city 
or other local government. Another small 
community has adopted outside water and 


sewer charges to protect the city’s financial 
position and leave the way open for annexa- 
tion (p. 163). 

Some speakers touched on the importance 
of comparative financial data. Most of the 
reports of the 1957 Census of Governments 
are now in print to enable cities to compare 
their own financial operations with those of 
similar governments and areas. Such data 
include taxation, debt, state and federal aid, 
governmental organization, employment, 
and expenditure patterns (p. 154). Still 
other aspects of financial planning and ad- 
ministration are illustrated by adoption of 
an annexation policy (p. 170), adoption of 
an automated system for assessment and tax 
rolls (p. 172), and establishment of a park 
acquisition fund (p. 170). 

“Recent Economic Trends” indicate that 
the cost of municipal borrowing will remain 
high (p. 167). The total money market will 
continue to be influenced by the demand for 
residential mortgages, United States Treas- 
ury needs, corporation borrowing, and con- 
sumer installment debt. 

Newly elected mayors and city council- 
men will find their work is easier and more 
enjoyable if they can participate in an orien- 
tation institute to learn about municipal 
government (p. 158). 

Other developments in this issue of in- 
terest to municipal officials include: estab- 
lishment of a city-county landfill for refuse 
disposal (p. 171); a survey of citizen atti- 
tudes on city services (p. 163); adoption of 
laws for Alaska local governments (p. 164); 
a preretirement program for city employees 
(p. 169); and a report on problems to be ex- 
pected in the use of jet airplanes (p. 164). 
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Census Statistics on Governments 
By LYNDEN MANNEN* 


Chief, Financial Compilation and Analysis Branch, Governments Division, 
United States Bureau of the Census 


Reports based on 1957 Census of Governments, first of its kind in 15 years, provide 
data needed by managers for meaning ful comparisons and background information. 


HE need for nation-wide data on state 

and local governments has long been 

recognized. City managers and other 
readers of PuBLic MANAGEMENT fully under- 
stand the need for facts and statistics bearing 
on the problems of local governments. 

The availability of data of this type is 
being expanded by reports based upon the 
1957 Census of Governments, the first such 
enumeration since 1942. This will comple- 
ment annual reports compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

For a few kinds of public services, such as 
schools, highways, and social security, some 
important figures are collected and made 
available by federal agencies concerned with 
particular programs. However, for general- 
purpose statistics covering the full-range of 
state and local government services and 
finances, there is a well-established tradi- 
tion of Bureau of the Census responsibility. 
For more than a century, this has involved 
the undertaking of a periodic census of gov- 
ernments. Present federal law calls for such a 
census at five-year intervals. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ON GOVERNMENTS 


The Bureau of the Census reporting of 
comparative financial statistics for cities on 
an annual basis (as distinct from periodic 
censuses) was initiated in 1898. Similar an- 
nual reporting on state government finances 
began in 1915. Since 1940, techniques for 
scientific sampling have been applied to de- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Mannen received his A.B. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Oklahoma 
where he taught and served as a researcher. He has 
also studied at the University of Chicago and 
George Washington University. Since 1941 he has 
reported governmental finances for the Bureau of 
the Census. 


velop annual reporting of estimated nation- 
wide totals on local government finances and 
employment. 

The kinds of statistics that are available 
on a recurrent annual basis may be summa- 
rized briefly. A series of four reports on state 
finances provides comprehensive data for 
each state government. Preliminary finan- 
cial statistics for municipalities, in total and 
summarized by city population-size groups, 
are provided in the annual Summary report on 
city finances. The later Compendium report 
supplies extensive financial information, in- 
cluding sample-based estimates for munici- 
palities of less than 25,000 inhabitants, fig- 
ures individually for the 500 municipalities 
and urban-type townships having more than 
25,000 inhabitants in 1950, and additional 
detail for each of the 41 largest cities. The 
annual Summary of Governmental Finances sup- 
plies estimated national totals for local gov- 
ernments by type (municipalities, counties, 
townships, school districts, and special dis- 
tricts) along with figures for the states and 
the federal government. On governmental 
employment and payrolls, the Bureau of the 
Census each year publishes comparative fig- 
ures for large municipalities and state gov- 
ernments, and estimated national and state- 
area totals, by function and by type of gov- 
ernment.! 


1 The Bureau of the Census now has nine annual 
reports on state, city and all governmental finances 
and government employment: Summary of State Gov- 
ernment Finances, Compendium of State Government Fi- 
nances, State Tax Collections, Detail of State Tax Collec- 
tions, Summary of City Government Finances, Compendium 
of City Government Finances, Summary of Governmental 
Finances, State Distribution of Public Employment, and 
City Employment. With the exception of the two re- 
ports on city finances which use 1957 data, all are 
based on 1958 information. 
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CENSUS STATISTICS ON GOVERNMENTS 


1957 Census REPoRTS 

This recording of basic facts about all gov- 
ernments in the United States is virtually 
completed, except for issuance of certain 
final reports now in process, which are 
scheduled for release during the next few 
weeks. A summary listing of “Publications of 
the 1957 Census of Governments” appears 
at the end of this article. 

Governmental Organization. This series of 
reports makes available the results of an 
enumeration covering the 102,328 govern- 
mental units operative in the United States 
in January, 1957, and of related analysis of 
state legislation concerning local govern- 
ment organization and legally authorized 
elective offices in each state. The various 
publications show, by state, by county, and 
by standard metropolitan areas, govern- 
mental units by type and size, and distribu- 
tions of school districts and other public 
school systems by enrollment, by type of 
area served, by number of grades of school 
provided, and number of schools operated. 

Governmental Employment. These publica- 
tions report on employment and payrolls of 
all governments throughout the United 
States for April, 1957. Basic information is 
given on numbers of all employees and of 
full-time employees, with related April pay- 
rolls, annual pay rates, and retirement cov- 
erage of employees by kind of program. De- 
tailed data are presented by type of govern- 
ment and by state-area, by function; and 
more summary data by county-area, and for 
each of about 19,000 local governments, in- 
cluding counties, municipalities of over 
2,500 inhabitants, and other local govern- 
ments of comparable size. 

Taxable Property Values. This report sup- 
plies statistics on the assessed values officially 
set in 1956 on property subject to general 
property taxation, by type of property, in- 
cluding summary data for each county. It 
also gives for each state the findings of a 
sample survey of real estate sales during a 
six-month period of 1956, showing for major 
classes of property (houses, acreage and 
farms, vacant lots) the number of measur- 
able sales, and the assessed value, sales price, 
and assessment sales ratio for transferred 
properties. Findings from this sample survey 
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are also presented, as to sales of single-family 
houses, for the largest local areas in each 
state. 

Governmental Finances. The first four re- 
ports in this series of census publications sup- 
ply financial data for the various types of 
local governments—counties, municipalities 
and townships, school districts and special 
districts—including national and state-area 
totals in considerable detail, distributions by 
state and by size-class for selected financial 
items, and summary comparative statistics 
individually for sizeable governments—each 
county, municipalities having 2,500 or more 
inhabitants in 1950, school districts enrolling 
300 or more pupils, and other local govern- 
ments of comparable size. The Compendium 
of Government Finances (No. 5) will provide 
national and state-area totals in detail, by 
type of government. The sixth report in this 
series will report local finance data in addi- 
tional detail for each metropolitan area and 
its central county or city area. 

State Bulletins. Most of the findings of the 
1957 Census which appear in other Census 
of Governments publications are being pre- 
sented also, for convenient reference on a 
state-by-state basis, in a set of state bulletins. 
Each of these includes an introductory text, 
45 tables, and appendix materials on sources 
and definitions of terms. 

The Bureau of the Census maintains a 
mailing list for distribution of its recurrent 
governmental reports, on request, to local 
officials and other interested users. However, 
because of the size and variety of the publi- 
cations of the 1957 Census of Governments, 
these are on sale by, and should be ordered 
from, the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Uses or Census Data 

Census data on governments are used ex- 
tensively in the development of several ma- 
jor economic indicators—notably the widely 
used statistics on national income and prod- 
uct. Congressional committees and many 
federal agencies directly refer to the basic 
state and local government figures for infor- 
mation in planning, appraising, and admin- 
istering programs involving joint federal- 
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state-local participation, as for health, high- 
ways, housing, and public assistance. 

The public is informed regarding state 
and local governments through publication 
of these statistics in newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and publications of civic and taxpayer 
organizations. Educators utilize the Census 
data in their editing of textbooks and teach- 
ing of courses on public finance, economics, 
and political science. Important applica- 
tions are made by financial and business 
firms, particularly in connection with the 
marketing, appraisal, and purchase of mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

Probably the most extensive use of Census 
statistics of governments, however, is that 
made by state and local governments and 
their officials. Most commonly, their con- 
cern is for reliable data for specific individ- 
ual governments, so that they may compare 
various aspects of their own government and 
area with those for similar governments and 
areas. The data are especially useful for 
showing trends for a particular city, for 
showing trends for groups of cities having 
similar characteristics, and for supplying re- 
liable background information on taxation, 
debt, state and federal aid programs, and 
expenditure patterns and trends. To permit 
direct comparisons and the development of 
meaningful totals on a state-by-state and na- 
tionwide basis, Census data are reported in 
terms of a standard framework. In their 
composition and detailed subclassification, 
the statistics are helpful in finding the an- 
swers to various questions. 

Thus, the comparison of expenditures by 
cities of similar size having similar govern- 
mental responsibilities may be useful in de- 
veloping and defending budgetary pro- 
grams. The principal emphasis in Census 
reporting of expenditure is by function—ed- 
ucation, highways, health, hospitals, public 
welfare, and the like. A secondary classifica- 
tion presents expenditure by character and 
object, to show current operation, new con- 
struction, interest payments, and so on. 
Revenue data are detailed to distinguish 
taxes (by type of tax), intergovernmental 
revenue, amounts from current charges for 
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services, and other sources. Comparative 
study of amounts for like cities throws light 
on such issues as the potential yield of new 
revenue sources, and the possible effect of 
changes in rates or in collection efficiency 
for established revenue sources. In relation 
to each other, the data on revenue and ex- 
penditure, along with data on borrowing 
and debt redemption, on debt outstanding, 
and on governmental holdings of cash and 
securities, give some indication of the finan- 
cial status of the governments concerned. 


ComPARISON LIMITATIONS 

Direct comparison of data for particular 
governments may serve many purposes, but 
it demands caution to insure that the govern- 
ments or items being compared are basically 
similar. There is significant variety in the 
pattern of government and the distribution 
of responsibility for financing and adminis- 
tering governmental functions. For example, 
in 29 states local public schools are adminis- 
tered by independent school districts only, 
in four states all public schools are operated 
by city, county, or town governments, and 
in 15 states both plans are applied, with 
some independent school districts and some 
dependent school systems. Another example 
of geographic variety is found in the New 
England town and township governments, 
which are relatively important in 10 states, 
have very limited responsibilities in several 
states, and are not found in most of the 
southern and far western states. Again, the 
importance of counties varies greatly from 
one part of the country to another, and there 
are striking geographic differences in the 
extent to which independent special dis- 
tricts have been established to provide par- 
ticular public services. 

There is also great variation in the provi- 
sion which the several states have made for 
the administering and financing of impor- 
tant functions such as highways, local educa- 
tion, public welfare, health, and hospitals. 
In some cases these services involve extensive 
state administration and in others relatively 
large state aid to local governments, while 
elsewhere there is much heavier municipal 
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responsibility for financing as well as admin- 
istration of these functions. 

It is apparent, therefore, that particular 
kinds of statistics for individual governments 
tend to differ in degree of basic comparabil- 
ity. For example, current expenditure for 
police and fire protection, sanitation serv- 
ices, and certain other functions for two cities 
of similar size will commonly relate to the 
same general kind of municipal responsibili- 
ties. However, the total of all revenue and of 
all expenditure of two such cities are often far 
less directly comparable, because of differ- 
ences in the total scope of the cities’ responsi- 
bilities. One of the cities may operate local 
schools or share significantly in school fi- 
nancing, while in the other city the schools 
may be operated by a separate school dis- 
trict. Or one city may provide hospital care, 
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which in the other city area is a function of 
the county government or of an independent 
hospital district. 

A way to deal with such problems of vari- 
ety in governmental pattern and services is 
to bring together, in terms of a common re- 
porting framework, figures for all govern- 
ments which serve and draw their support 
from particular areas. The 1957 Census of 
Governments was planned and carried out 
to fill the widespread need for such local 
area aggregates, which have not been avail- 
able in recent decades. Accordingly, the 
1957 Census reports are providing not 
only benchmark national totals based on 
comprehensive enumeration, but also state- 
area, county-area, and metropolitan-area 
totals on finances, employment, and other 
characteristics of local governments. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 1957 CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 


Volume I—Governmental Organization 
1. Governments in the United States. 56pp. 40 cents. 
2. Local Government in Standard Metropolitan 
Areas. 52 pp. 40 cents. 
3. Local Government Structure. 89pp. 55 cents. 


4. Elective Offices of State and Local Governments. 
105pp. 60 cents. 


Volume II—Governmental Employment 
1. Summary of Public Employment. 132pp. 75 
cents. 
2. Compendium of Public Employment. 936pp. $5. 


3. Local Government Employment in Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 73pp. 50 cents. 


Volume III—Governmental Finances 
1. Finances of School Districts. 371 pp. $2. 
. Finances of Special Districts. 39pp. 30 cents. 


. Finances of Municipalities and Township Gov- 
ernments.* 


Ww dN 


. Finances of County Governments.* 
. Compendium of Government Finances.* 


6. Local Government Finances in Standard Metro- 
politan Areas.* 


un > 


Volume IV—Topical Studies 
1. Employee-Retirement Systems of State and Local 
Governments. 53pp. 40 cents. 
2. State Payments to Local Governments.* 


. Historical Summary of Governmental Finances in 
the United States* 


4. Graphic Summary of the 1957 Census of Gov- 


ernments.* 


Volume V—Taxable Property Values in the 
United States. * 


Volume VI—State Bulletins—A series of 49 re- 
ports from No. 1 Alabama through No. 48 
Wyoming, and No. 49 for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
These bulletins are being published as ready, 
beginning in June, 1959. 


* In process as of June, 1959, so that number o 
pages and price cannot be indicated here. It is ex- 
pected that each of these reports will be issued in 

uly, 1959, except Volume III, No. 6, and Volume 
V, No. 4, which will be somewhat later. 











Orientation Programs for New Mayors and 


Councilmen 


By HOWARD GARDNER* 
Associate Director, League of California Cities 


Orientation conferences for newly elected officials can inform them of their responsibilities 
in municipal government and some of the problems they will face. 


RIVATE industry has a broad reser- 

voir of experienced talent from which 

to draw for members of its boards of 
directors. When a new member is added the 
chances are about 99 out of 100 that he has 
had long business experience which is re- 
lated to the type of decisions he will be called 
upon to make as a new member of the cor- 
poration directorate. In municipal govern- 
ment, on the other hand, 99 out of every 100 
new municipal legislators come to their re- 
sponsibilities with very little, if any, back- 
ground of experience which will be particu- 
larly helpful to them in the municipal deci- 
sion-making function. 


NEED FOR COORDINATION 


The policy-making personnel of corporate 
and municipal activities differ substantially 
in the sense that members of city councils or 
commissions change more rapidly than do 
the members of boards of directors of pri- 
vate corporations. It is likely that experience 
throughout the country parallels California 
where practically all of the 1,800 elected 
mayors and councilmen serve a four-year 
term. In these cities council terms overlap so 
that roughly one-half of the members of each 
council comes up for election every two 
years. Approximately one-third of Califor- 
nia’s municipal legislators retire or are re- 
placed every two years. This suggests that 
somewhere between 400 and 500 new may- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Gardner has been with the 
League of California Cities for the past 23 years and 
has been responsible for organizing and program- 
ming all group meetings held by the League. He is 
also a lecturer in political science at the University 
of California and served as chief of secretariat for 


Japan-American Pacific Area Conference of Mayors 
and Chamber of Commerce Presidents. 


ors and councilmen find their way to the 
council chambers every other year! 

This relatively rapid turnover of munici- 
pal legislators is, from the educational point 
of view, one of the most challenging of local 
government problems. 

While the constant addition of new blood 
to city councils is desirable, this situation 
brings with it the responsibility for somehow 
reaching these new policy-making officials in 
terms of orientation in the basic concepts of 
good municipal organization, administra- 
tion, and policy-making activities. Over the 
period of the last 25 or 30 years there has 
been a broad approach to the education of 
city managers, department heads, and other 
personnel vital to the efficient functioning of 
municipal government. This has been ac- 
complished through participation in nation- 
al professional groups and in state-wide ac- 
tivities sponsored by universities, colleges, 
league of cities, and other organizations. 

It is also true that for many years munici- 
pal legislators have had an opportunity to 
participate in conferences, institutes, and 
conventions sponsored by universities, col- 
leges, leagues of cities, and other groups. 
However, the concept of a training program 
designed particularly to meet the needs of 
newly elected mayors and councilmen is a 
relatively new development. 


APATHY ON Part oF ELECTEES 


Special programs for new mayors and 
councilmen have been developed by several 
leagues of cities as a part of their regular 
service programs. In other states this venture 
has been approached on a cooperative basis 
through municipal leagues and universities. 
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ORIENTATING NEW MAYORS AND COUNCILMEN 


Frankly, the opportunity for service in the 
areas of information and training for mu- 
nicipal legislators has hardly been scratched ! 

On the basis of a fairly comprehensive in- 
quiry into the subject it must be reported 
reluctantly that all attempts at an educa- 
tional program for new municipal legislators 
have not met with instant or overwhelming 
success. The League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities has experimented with several proce- 
dures in interesting newly elected mayors 
and councilmen in attending one-day train- 
ing sessions. It has devoted the first day of its 
two-day March institute for mayors and 
councilmen to the newly elected. It has held 
a one-day Saturday session in mid-January 
(soon after the November and December 
municipal elections) for the new officials. 
Attendance has been rather sparse when 
considering that, out of the 4,000 to 5,000 
mayors and councilmen in Minnesota, par- 
ticipants at the special institutes have never 
been above 50. 

This lack of interest by mayors and coun- 
cilmen is a reflection of the fact that most in- 
cumbents consider their position an avoca- 
tional activity and find it difficult to leave 
their regular jobs even for one day. Never- 
theless, the favorable response of those at- 
tending such sessions indicates that continu- 
ing efforts should be made to interest such 
municipal officials in these types of munici- 
pal programs. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

There is, of course, an understandable 
lack of uniformity in content among the 
various educational programs which have 
been arranged for new mayors and council- 
men. Some programs attempt to cover at 
one meeting day-to-day operating problems 
of cities as well as a review of some of the 
fundamental principles of local government 
organization and operation. This approach 
suggests an effort to meet two different kinds 
of needs, and frankly it is questionable 
whether such an approach will permit doing 
a really good job in either area. 

Experience to date indicates the most pro- 
ductive approach can and should be in the 
area of fundamentals of municipal govern- 
ment slanted toward those subjects which 
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will help mayors and councilmen under- 
stand and recognize good government or- 
ganization and administration. 

The program should be a mixture of those 
things which are (1) direct and immediate 
personal concern to the new legislator; (2) 
subjects which will give them a basic under- 
standing of the organization, operation, and 
purpose of essential municipal functions; 
and (3) materials which emphasize the 
proper relationship between the city council 
and the administrative staff. 

In the first category are such items as the 
legal duties and responsibilities of council- 
men, the personal liability of legislators act- 
ing as individuals and collectively as a city 
council, unlawful councilmanic interest in 
city contracts, the job of a councilman and 
political leadership, and a thorough review 
of council organization and procedure. 

The Association of Washington Cities 
sponsors one-day institutes for new mayors 
and councilmen for the eastern and western 
half of the state. The program attempts to 
meet the demand for basic information con- 
cerning the functions of city government, 
how cities are financed, methods of planning 
and controlling land use, handling public 
works problems, and the fundamental jobs 
of mayors and councilmen. For example, the 
session on the job of the elected official cov- 
ered the legal nature of the city, the city as a 
political subdivision, the objectives and 
powers of the city, the mayor and his func- 
tions, the councilman’s job, and cautions for 
new officials. 

Most councilmen complain about the 
vast amount of time consumed at council 
meetings. Frequently endless hours are 
wasted because the city council has not 
adopted a carefully thought-out procedural 
ordinance covering such subjects as rules 
governing the inclusion of items on the coun- 
cil agenda and rules relating to the handling 
of public debate on issues before the council. 
In Minnesota one of the sessions at the In- 
stitute for Mayors and Councilmen is a 
mock council meeting. The attendants are 
asked to note mistakes in procedures as the 
meeting is conducted. Some of the mistakes 
that appear during the enactment are: im- 
proper parliamentary practices, improper 
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motion, illegal transfer of funds, and illegal 
ordinance limitation. 

The second category would include a re- 
view of the generally accepted staff functions 
of planning, personnel, and finance ap- 
proached from the point of view of the im- 
portance to councilmen of efficient perform- 
ance of these services; and presentations on 
essential services such as police, fire, public 
works, parks and recreation, public health, 
planning, and zoning. The League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities conducts biennially a 
three-day institute for mayors and council- 
men at the University of Virginia. Discus- 
sion topics include the effective conduct of 
council meetings, new trends in financing 
municipal operations, and basic information 
on municipal operations. State officials rep- 
resenting the fields of education, public 
health, welfare, finance, and budgeting and 
accounting are speakers at the various ses- 
sions. 

In organizing basic information about 
these principal functions of city government 
it is generally agreed that if these subjects 
are designed and presented primarily as a 
pitch for more men and equipment the 
value of this part of the program will be di- 
minished. On the other hand, a recitation of 
the principal activities of each function pre- 
sented for the express purpose of giving the 
new legislator insight into the proper organi- 
zation for each function should have lasting 
value to him and be of help to the adminis- 
trator. 

The League of California Cities holds a 
biennial institute for new mayors and coun- 
cilmen which presents fundamental informa- 
tion concerning the over-all organization 
and administration of city government and 
various functional activities of city depart- 
ments. Municipal administrators in the 
fields of police, health, recreation, and 
finance present papers on the basic philoso- 
phy and problems in these areas of munici- 
pal activities. The participants review the 
fundamental principles of public administra- 
tion in relation to municipal organization 
and operation. The Institute is not used as 
an opportunity to discuss current city prob- 
lems nor to relate individual deficiencies and 
needs. 
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The Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in England has held several short 
study conferences on local government prob- 
lems for elected members of local authorities. 
Eminent people from local government pre- 
sent papers, and the participants informally 
discuss a variety of problems and exchange 
information on mutual interest. 

The third area vital to a well-rounded 
program includes a basic presentation on the 
forms and principles of governmental or- 
ganization and administration including a 
carefully prepared statement on the elements 
of sound council-administrative relation- 
ships. Rutgers University, with the coopera- 
tion of the New Jersey State League of Mu- 
nicipalities, holds a one-day municipal orien- 
tation conference for newly elected munici- 
pal officials. The conference covers a variety 
of topics including the organization and pro- 
cedure of the municipal governing body, re- 
lations of the governing body with other 
boards and agencies, formulating the mu- 
nicipal budget, the philosophy and proce- 
dure in planning and zoning, and civil serv- 
ice under the state law. 


ComPETENT LEADERS 

As far as program participants are con- 
cerned it is of course essential that only the 
most competent people in a given field be 
asked to take part. The people who are most 
likely to be accepted by new mayors and 
councilmen should be given first considera- 
tion as program participants. For example, 
in discussing council-administrative rela- 
tionships and when presenting a review of 
the principles of public administration it has 
proved to be most effective to have these 
subjects presented by a mayor or council- 
man. For the most part the people who par- 
ticipated on the program of the Californian 
Institute were municipal department heads. 
At the Virginia Institute most of the speakers 
were state officials representing departments 
or bureaus which are concerned with local 
governments. The discussion leaders at the 
Washington Institute featured the executive 
director of the Association of Washington 
Cities, a planning consultant, and a public 
works consultant. 
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Scheduling a training program appears to 
be significant in that most are held fairly 
soon after the most popular municipal elec- 
tion date. This has advantages in that it per- 
mits reaching new city legislators before all 
of them have been required to make many 
decisions relating to fundamental city prob- 
lems. To the extent the program is helpful, it 
will serve to establish an early and favorable 
relationship between the newcomer to city 
government and the sponsoring agency. 

The Institute in Minnesota has held ses- 
sions within a month or two of the municipal 
elections, shortly after the first of the year. 
The program at Rutgers University has been 
held on the first Saturday in December. In 
California the municipal elections are held 
biennially in April, and the Institute is given 
at the beginning of June. The Michigan 
Municipal League has held institutes for 
mayors and councilmen in conjunction with 
its regional annual meetings. In two regional 
meetings, the League incorporated a pro- 
gram on schooling for mayors and council- 
men as part of the general meeting, starting 
the regional meeting earlier and focusing at- 
tention upon the schooling aspect. In an- 
other regional meeting, the school was held 
after the dinner session. 

Finally, what should these programs 
be called—institutes, conferences, training 
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courses, or schools? Experience suggests they 
not be called training courses or schools. The 
words “train” and “school” have a connota- 
tion which does not accurately describe the 
purpose of the program. On the other hand, 
the word “institute,” and particularly the 
word “conference,” better describes the con- 
ception and purpose of the program. In the 
short span of one day, two days, or even 
three days, an organized program cannot 
hope to train or educate new members to 
local governments in the rudiments of politi- 
cal philosophy and public administration. 
Actually the gathering of newly elected of- 
ficials as reported in this article, is a confer- 
ence at which the participants are informed 
of the importance of their responsibilities 
rather than instructed in the practices of 
public administration. 

No matter what they may be called, pro- 
grams for new mayors and councilmen are 
important and have a place in any well- 
rounded local government in-service train- 
ing program. Properly conceived, arranged, 
and executed, with thoughtful attention 
given program content, they can be a valu- 
able aid in developing a better understand- 
ing of what constitutes good and efficient 
city government. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International Association of Fire Chiefs—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 31-September 3, 
1959. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—New York, Sep- 
tember 14-17, 1959. 

American Public Works Association—Seattle, 
September 20-23, 1959. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Phila- 
delphia, September 20-23, 1959. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
New York, September 27—October 1, 1959. 

American Recreation Society and National Rec- 
reation Association—Chicago, September 28- 
October 2, 1959. 

Public Personnel Association—San Francisco, 
October 4-8, 1959. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Cleveland, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers— 
Pittsburgh, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Assessing Officers—Phila- 
delphia, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Cincinnati, October 18-21, 
1959. 

American Public Health Association—Atlantic 
City, October 19-23, 1959. 

International City Managers’ Association—St. 
Louis, October 25-28, 1959. 

National Municipal League—Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, November 28-—December 2, 1959. 

American Municipal Association—Denver, No- 
vember 28-December 2, 1959. 
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Minneapolis Conference Notes 
25th Anniversary of ASPO 


VER 1,200 planners, planning com- 
missioners, municipal, county, state, 
and federal officials, teachers, students, and 
other interested persons discussed current 
problems at the 25th National Planning 
Conference conducted by the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials in Minneapolis, 
May 10-14. 

Many of the sessions featured nonplanners 
giving suggestions and criticism for the plan- 
ning profession. Robert A. Nisbet, dean, 
College of Letters and Science, University of 
California, Riverside, spoke on ‘‘Leadership 
in the Democratic Society.”” According to 
Dean Nisbet, leadership must adapt itself to 
the aspirations of people if it is to succeed. 
In modern administration there is a tend- 
ency to transfer decision-making from per- 
sons to organizations. There is more to fear 
from mediocrity than from a little bit of cor- 
ruption. Leadership needs to have the free- 
dom to make mistakes. 

The opening session was on the evalua- 
tion of planning with Walter H. Blucher, 
executive director, Southeastern Michigan 
Metropolitan Community Research Cor- 
poration and former ASPO executive direc- 
tor, talking about “The Planning Past.” 
Dennis O’Harrow, executive director of 
ASPO, talked on “The Planning Present,” 
and Martin Meyerson, director, Joint Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Harvard Univer- 
sity, talked on “The Planning Future.” Mr. 
Meyerson stated: ‘“‘We, as planners, must 
consciously offer a new diversity to the 
people of our communities and, unless we 
determinedly align ourselves with new and 
imaginative developments, we may find our- 
selves sinking into a dreary, routine, bypass 
profession and function and be discounted by 
decision-makers and the public at large. By 
encouraging innovation and diversity, plan- 
ners will be adding a new dimension to local 
democracy as well as a new dimension to the 


physical layout and offerings of our com- 
munities.” 

Other main speakers included David 
Bogdanoff, president, Jefferson Valley Cor- 
poration, who talked on “Jefferson Valley— 
A Cooperative Approach to an Area’s Fu- 
ture”; and Donald W. Nyrop, president, 
Northwest Orient Airlines, who presented a 
paper on “Jet Age Planning.” 

Other conference sessions were devoted to 
public relations, resort and recreation plan- 
ning, legislators and the planning program, 
data processing, learning to live with super- 
highways, school planning, radioactivity, 
zoning, conservation and urban renewal, 
and what a community can expect from 
planning consultants. 

Harold S. Shefelman, member, Seattle 
City Planning Commission, was elected 
president of ASPO for the forthcoming year. 
Walter H. Blucher, director of ASPO for 
over 17 years, received the first Silver Medal 
Award for leadership and contributions to 
the advancement of planning. 


Priorities Established by Capital 
Improvement Program 


LENCOE, Illinois (10,000), has com- 
pleted its first 10-year capital im- 
provement program to set up priorities for 
public improvements and major purchases. 
It also attempts to adjust demands for serv- 
ices with Glencoe’s ability to pay. 

The capital budget has three priorities— 
current, short-term, and long-term—in rela- 
tion to proposed projects and revenue 
sources. No attempt has been made to sched- 
ule projects for any given year until policy 
decisions are resolved by the village board of 
trustees. The budget will be used for long- 
range analysis of village needs and for co- 
ordination of capital expenditures and debt 
service with the annual operating budget. It 
also will serve to time projects to make best 
use of men, money, and equipment over a 
period of years and to stabilize the volume of 
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public improvements at a reasonably uni- 
form level. 

A capital improvement program should 
provide opportunity to purchase land or 
equipment in advance, if costs are favorable, 
and to schedule bond issues to take advan- 
tage of favorable changes in the money mar- 
ket. 

A program of priorities should reduce the 
chances of impetuous action which may 
have unfortunate effects on the general pro- 
gram. A long-range plan adopted by the 
governing body reduces the possibility of a 
pressure group influencing a particular proj- 
ect which may be premature or of a non- 
essentia! nature. 

Preparing the capital program in advance 
and giving it wide publicity also serves to 
inspire public confidence in the orderly 
progress of the community and encourage 
participation of citizens in their govern- 
ment.—Rosert B. Morris, village man- 
ager, Glencoe. 


Citizen Attitudes Surveyed 
on City Services 


ITIZENS in Covina, California (16,- 

890), are generally satisfied with the 
quality of city services, according to a recent 
survey conducted by the city government. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the citizens gave 
an over-all rating of “‘excellent”’ or “good.” 
Only 2 per cent rated services as “poor.” 

The survey questionnaire was mailed to 
all homes and businesses in Covina in early 
February, and 941 (17.4 per cent) of the 
5,400 questionnaires were returned. The 
two-page questionnaire was prepared so it 
could be folded and mailed back as a busi- 
ness reply envelope. The questions dealt with 
the quality of fire, police, refuse collection, 
and other city services; the frequency of citi- 
zen Contact with city services; most desirable 
and least desirable features of living in Co- 
vina; tax rates; and suggestions for munici- 
pal improvements. 

Major conclusions from the survey were 
the following: (1) police, fire, and general 
administration are the most important city 
services; (2) the most frequent citizen con- 
tacts are with refuse collection, libraries, and 
parks; (3) the most desirable features of liv- 
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ing in the city are the small town atmos- 
phere, friendly people, and location; (4) the 
least desirable features of living in the city 
are taxes, smog, and inadequate public 
transportation; (5) citizens would like better 
streets, more parks and pools, and better 
refuse collection service; (6) citizens are not 
willing to pay additional taxes for improve- 
ments; (7) citizens consider the city tax rate 
to be “fair”; and (8) future development re- 
quires additional homes, commercial facil- 
ties, and particularly light industry. The 
survey results were reported in detail as a 
full-page advertisement in the local news- 
paper.—Neit GoEDHARD, city administra- 
tor, Covina. 


Traverse City Adopts Charges for 
Outside Water and Sewers 


RAVERSE City, Michigan (16,974), 

believes that it has solved the problem 
of extending sewer and water mains to out- 
side areas on an equitable basis and wiih- 
out jeopardy to future annexation. This 
conclusion is based on acceptance of the 
plan by residents living outside of the city. 
The plan discharges the central city’s re- 
sponsibility as a cooperative neighbor and 
provides revenue from the sale of water and 
sewage treatment services plus a fee in lieu of 
taxes. 

The policy, adopted in February, 1956, 
provides that the outside customer pay for 
the total cost of water and sewer lines from 
the nearest point on the city system to a 
point within reach of his property. Where 
the outside customer pays the entire cost of 
water and sewer extensions, he is reimbursed 
if further connections are made by other 
property owners. He pays also for all service 
connections. By formal contract he agrees to 
pay an annual fee equivalent to what his 
city property tax would be if the property 
were inside the city. The property assess- 
ment is made by the city property assessor. 
Finally, he pays for water and sewer service 
at regular city rates. None of these payments 
entitles the customer to any other city serv- 
ices. 

Although only three connections were 
made during the first year, the plan has 
gained momentum recently. In 1958 an en- 
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tire residential subdivision of 32 lots came in 
on one agreement which runs with the prop- 
erty. Another subdivision of 18 lots is under 
contract, and the water and sewer exten- 
sions are now being made. The city is work- 
ing with Federal Housing Authority person- 
nel to refinance 51 project homes now 
equipped with septic tanks to provide a 
sewer system and connections to the city sys- 
tem which is one-fourth mile away. 

The plan has been well received by out- 
side residents and provides a better environ- 
ment in the fringe areas. When annexation 
is considered, these residents are likely to be 
in favor since they will automatically qualify 
for all city services for the same city taxes 
they are now paying.—N. G. Damoosg, city 
manager, Traverse City. 


Report Sees Jet Age Potential 
in Airports Serving Regions 
MALLER cities may find their fullest 
air age development in regional air- 
ports, according to a study prepared for the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 

Dealing with problems inherent in use of 
jet aircraft, the report, Airports for Jets by Air 
Force Major John E. Peterson, also discusses 
the situation of the smaller metropolitan 
communities which, because of their eco- 
nomic character or their proximity to other 
large centers with more air traffic potential, 
will not be served directly by the new jet 
transports (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

Such cities may expect continued feeder 
service to larger airports by conventional 
aircraft or the smaller turboprop aircraft 
that will replace them, the report says. How- 
ever, the effects of jet transport between 
large centers place “new emphasis on the 
possibilities of regional airports.” 

Windsor Locks, Connecticut, airport is 
cited as typical of the possibilities of regional 
facilities. It serves the Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and Springfield, Massachusetts, region. 
‘With two airports, these two cities, 25 miles 
apart, could not have hoped for direct con- 
nections to any of the large centers, but 
would have continued with feeder service to 
Boston and New York. With the combined 
or regional facility, traffic is sufficient to war- 
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rant direct connections with distant cen- 
ters.” 

Major Peterson also says that develop- 
ment of equipment with special characteris- 
tics—such as high capacity helicopters—will 
‘further increase the practicality of regional 
airports and enable the inclusion of an even 
greater potential air traffic market, with 
commensurate improvements in service.” 

The demands in relation to airport con- 
struction and air traffic patterns may require 
the building of new airports capable of 
handling large, heavy jet aircraft, and re- 
quiring a substantial investment in aviation 
facilities. 

“Such an investment,” the report con- 
cludes, “‘warrants protection against en- 
croachment and early obsolescence. Control 
of height of structures and land use through- 
out the area of influence of the airport is es- 
sential in the interest of safety and efficient 
transportation. But such protection is not 
one-sided. It is equally essential for the pro- 
tection of the community against itself. Al- 
though land values, particularly along the 
approaches to the airport, are likely to ap- 
preciate rapidly, the airport will just as rap- 
idly debase the land that is improperly 
used.” 


Alaska Adopts Laws Affecting 
Local Governments 


HE first legislative session of the new 

state of Alaska was completed recently 
with a number of laws adopted for organiza- 
tion of the state and its local governments. 
The state legislature implemented the local 
government article of the constitution by 
passage of laws to (1) classify cities so that 
first-class cities can adopt home-rule char- 
ters; (2) set up specific procedures for adop- 
tion of home-rule charters; (3) establish a 
Local Government Agency in the office of 
the governor and the Local Boundary Com- 
mission; and (4) set forth the powers, duties, 
and procedures for the Local Boundary Com- 
mission. 

The constitution provides for organized 
boroughs to serve as a governmental bridge 
between the state and municipalities. Other 
boroughs, where population is sparse, will 
remain unorganized, and the state will pro- 
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vide governmental services directly. The 
legislature took no action on organizing any 
boroughs and postponed such action until 
1960, pending further study by the Local 
Boundary Commission and the Local Gov- 
ernment Agency. 

The legislature provided for a state court 
system with a supreme court, superior 
courts, and magistrate courts. The presiding 
judge of the superior court in each judicial 
district will appoint both magistrates and 
deputy magistrates within his district. In 
other actions the legislature exempted elec- 
tric cooperatives from municipal property 
taxes, extended the power of initiative and 
referendum to political subdivisions, pro- 
vided for recall of local government officials 
by election, and placed no ceiling on munici- 
pal or other local government debt in an act 
providing for municipal bond authority and 
bond election procedures. 


Annexations in 1958 Third 
Highest in 14 Years 


NNEXATION activity in 1958 sup- 

planted 1957 as the third highest in 

the post-World War II period (according to 

the 7959 Municipal Year Book). For the third 

year in the last four and only the third time 

in 14 years, the number of annexing cities 
over 5,000 population exceeded 500. 

A total of 513 cities reported annexations 
representing in excess of one of each five 
municipalities of 5,000 or more population 
in the United States. The total amount 
of land absorbed in 1958 (485.4 square 
miles) was the second largest in the last 
11 years, surpassed only by the record of 
1956. 

Cities over 10,000 population obtained 
391.4 square miles, and the smaller localities 
of 5,000 to 10,000 acquired 94.0 square 
miles. The average for the larger munic- 
ipalities was 1.2 square miles; for smaller 
communities it was nearly one-half square 
mile. 

Nine of the 12 cities making the largest 
annexations are located in metropolitan 
areas. The largest amount of area annexed, 
however, was obtained by an urban center 
not located in a metropolitan area. Flagstaff, 
Arizona, expanded by 49.24 square miles 
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followed by Lubbock, Texas, with 45.2 
square miles; San Diego, California, 41.9 
square miles; and Dallas, Texas, 35.1 square 
miles. 

Several municipalities made territorial ac- 
quisitions that contained many inhabitants. 
Phoenix, Arizona, gained the most (48,789) 
through annexing slightly more than 16 
square miles. Columbus, Georgia, added 
40,000 persons; Norfolk, Virginia, 38,000; 
and Vallejo, California, 28,000. Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Kansas City, Missouri, both 
increased their population by more than 
19,000 through annexations. 

Numerous cities completed a considerable 
number of annexations. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, participated in the most efforts that 
were successful (27) in order to obtain slight- 
ly more than one square mile. On the other 
hand, seven of the 11 cities that acquired 
the largest amount of territory—Flagstaff, 
Arizona; Kansas City, Missouri; Lubbock, 
Texas; Memphis, Tennessee; Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Oceanside, California; and St. Joseph, 
Missouri—did so through one to three suc- 
cessful annexations. 


Agrees To Program State-Local 
Emergency Needs in Wartime 


FFICIALS of the Office of Civil and 

Defense Mobilization and the Nation- 
al Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
have successfully completed a meeting on 
the clarification of state and local govern- 
ment requirement problems during a state 
and national emergency. 

A central claimant office has been created 
and has been charged with the responsibility 
of ascertaining government requirements 
during such a period. The new office will 
consider current governmental supply needs 
created by defense production or stock-piling 
scarcities. 

The objectives of the office have been in- 
stituted in an eight-point program. 

1. Design claimancy procedures and 
maintain an office to which state and local 
government may apply to secure their es- 
sential emergency requirements. 

2. Develop over-all requirements as to 
the needs for state and local governments 
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in emergency and analyze their post-attack 
resources. 

3. Issue guidance materials to develop 
an orderly plan of resource utilization in 
connection with operational survival plans. 

4. Facilitate the equitable sharing of na- 
tional survival-item stockpiles by state and 
local governments during an emergency. 

5. Coordinate and facilitate federal pro- 
grams to meet emergency and post-attack 
needs, including the development of pro- 
cedures for processing claims and allocating 
resources. 

6. Conduct studies as to requirement and 
reserve necessary to operate key state and 
local facilities such as water supply systems, 
highways, sewage disposal systems, and 
airports. 

7. Classify items which will be required 
immediately to insure continuity of govern- 
ment and capacity for emergency operation. 

8. Study and evaluate the effect of state 
and local government in emergency and 
post-attack requirements in terms of total 
national program of survival requirements 
in order to insure proper balance, timing, 
and emphasis. 


Planning and Fiscal Policy Stressed 
at MFOA Meeting 


ONG-RANGE planning, intergovern- 
mental cooperation, and fiscal policy 
were stressed by many of the speakers at the 
53rd annual conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association held in Mon- 
treal from June 7 to 11. 

Contrary views on fiscal policy were ex- 
pressed by two of the speakers on the open- 
ing day. MFOA President James H. Low- 
ther, commissioner of finance, Ottawa, 
stated that the need for additional local gov- 
ernment revenue is a national problem and 
that additional sources of revenue should be 
made available to localities. He pointed out 
also the need for assumption of additional 
services by higher levels of government and 
for better local government management, 
planning, and reporting. 
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On the other hand Robert E. Merriam, 
deputy assistant to President Eisenhower, 
pointed out that $900 million of the fiscal 
1960 federal budget is for direct aid to local 
governments, not counting highway trust 
fund expenditures. He said that it is up to 
the cities to apply pressure for lower federal 
spending to reduce the danger of inflation 
and the cost of municipal debt financing. 
Merriam said that citizen attitudes are such 
that high federal taxes tend to restrict the 
local tax base. Reduction in federal spend- 
ing can mean debt and tax reduction, thus 
opening up more revenue for municipalities. 

The importance of long-range planning 
and capital budgeting was stressed by four 
speakers from Metropolitan Toronto; Phila- 
delphia; Birmingham, Alabama; and Ar- 
cadia, California. These speakers discussed 
urban renewal, mass transit, master plan- 
ning, municipal debt and credit ratings, 
pay-as-you-go financing, and continuing 
study of revenue sources. 

Other MFOA conference sessions dealt 
with financial reporting; financial aspects 
of annexation; municipal bonds; invest- 
ments, appraising securities, and other 
phases of employee retirement administra- 
tion; electronic data processing; govern- 
mental accounting and budgeting; and other 
subjects. The 1958 Louisville Gold Medal 
Award for distinguished service in govern- 
mental finance was presented to William J. 
Reynolds, treasurer and collector of taxes, 
Somerville, Massachusetts, for the planning 
and installation of an accounting system on 
punched tape. The Silver Medal Award 
went to E. L. Carlsen, director of finance, 
Ogden, Utah, for the preparation of a guide 
manual for local improvement districts. A 
certificate of merit was awarded to Bennett 
R. Bolen, director of finance, San Antonio, 
for preparation of a finance department 
manual. 

Eugene A. Mintkeski, deputy director of 
finance and treasurer, The Port of New York 
Authority, was elected president of MFOA 
for the forthcoming year. 











Recent Economic Trends 





HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has pro- 

jected the country’s potential labor 
force to 1965 which indicates that the in- 
crease over 1955 will be about 10,500,000 
persons. According to Ewan Clague, com- 
missioner of labor statistics (in a recent 
speech before the American Society of 
Training Directors), more women will be in 
the labor market—particularly married 
women over 35 years of age whose children 
are of school age. Declines will occur in the 
participation rate among young persons be- 
cause of the trend toward more years of 
schooling (despite an expected 3,200,000 in- 
crease in the 14 to 24 age group) and among 
older male workers. 

A positive decrease will take place in the 
number of men in the age group of 25 to 34 
and only a very slight increase in the age 
group of 35 to 44. The country thus will face 
a scarcity of skilled workers during the pe- 
riod when the demand for such workers 
should be expanded. Instead, the growth in 
the labor force will consist of adult women 
and young inexperienced workers. This will 
cause certain difficulties and problems since 
changing technology and automation may 
restrict some of the traditional areas of job 
opportunities held by women and inexperi- 
enced workers. The shortage of men in the 
prime age group will accentuate the need for 
training and utilization of many young 
workers entering the labor market, and 
women must be trained for jobs formerly 
filled by men. 

The most important development will be 
a slower growth or even a decrease in many 
occupations requiring little educational 
preparation and a rapid growth in occupa- 
tions which require greater education. The 
result will be a long-term rapid growth of 
white-collar occupations; a slower growth in 
the blue-collar occupations except on the 
skilled level; a sharp decline in employment 
among farmers and laborers; an above aver- 
age increase among service workers; and 
continuing decline in all labor groups. 


Professional, technical, and kindred em- 
ployments have been and will continue to be 
the fastest growing occupation groups, par- 
ticularly in the employment of scientists and 
engineers. The rise is expected to be about 
43 per cent during the 1955-65 decade, a 
growth of about two and one-half times that 
of the labor force as a whole. The “opera- 
tives’ (semi-skilled workers), which for- 
merly have been one of the fastest growing 
occupational groups, will increase at a some- 
what slower rate than the nation’s labor 
force in the next decade. The full effects will 
not be known until the complete introduc- 
tion of automatic machinery and equipment. 


New Economic Boom 


Meanwhile, all indications are that the 
country is well on its way to another cycle in 
economic expansion. Production, income, 
and spending have continued to rise as con- 
fidence among producers and consumers is 
restored. The Federal Reserve Board’s sea- 
sonally adjusted index of industrial produc- 
tion rose in March to a record high of 147 
per cent above the 1947-49 average. Du- 
rable goods, especially automobiles and 
farm machinery, experienced a sharp in- 
crease (only 3 per cent below the previous 
high of December, 1958), while soft goods 
went to 6 per cent above the pre-recession 
level in 1957. Steel mills were operating at 
92 per cent of capacity in March, 93 per cent 
in April, and 94 per cent in May. 

Once again the consumer was inclined to 
go into debt with installment buying. In- 
stallment credit in January and February, 
1959, was 16 per cent above the monthly 
average credit extensions in the first half of 
1958. Maturity dates on installment con- 
tracts gradually are lengthening the pay- 
ment periods above 30 months. Retail sales 
in the first three months of 1959 were 8 per 
cent higher than the same time a year ago. 
For 1959 automobiles, first quarter dollar vol- 
ume sales were 15 per cent over 1958's first 
quarter; building materials and hardware, 
up 15 per cent; general merchandise stores, 
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up 9 per cent, and furniture and appliance 
stores, up 3 per cent. Grocery stores, which 
provide one-quarter of the total retail sales, 
increased only 3 per cent, reflecting the 
lower food prices. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 

March, 1959, showed an expansion in 
jobs, over 1,000,000, and a decline in unem- 
ployment, 400,000, which were larger than 
usual for the month. The unemployment 
drop from 6.1 per cent to 5.8 per cent of the 
total labor force was the first sizeable de- 
cline since November, 1958. Increases came 
in the steel and machinery industries, and 
construction employment also moved higher 
than normal. One of the factors for the con- 
tinuing high unemployment has been the 
failure of industrial employment to regain 
and surpass its prerecession level. While to- 
tal manufacturing output set new highs in 
February and March, 1959, employment in 
these industries was approximately 6 per 
cent below March, 1957. 

The recession and the recovery were dif- 
ferent for each city since each city makes its 
living in different ways. Those areas with 
large proportions of employment in non- 
manufacturing activities or in the produc- 
tion of nondurables, generally have had a 
smaller decline in the 1957-58 downturn, 
and the pickup in employment came rela- 
tively early. 

Wages continued to move upward, al- 
though slower than in recent years. Weekly 
earnings, however, increased slightly and in 
some industries actually suffered a decline 
because of enforced shorter work weeks. 
Nevertheless, the average work week in man- 
ufacturing increased from 38.6 hours in 
March, 1958, to 40.2 hours in May, 1959, 
and the average factory weekly earnings rose 
to an all-time high of $88.62, an increase of 
$7 or nearly 9 per cent above the average 
weekly earnings a year ago. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 
Corporate and municipal bond yields 
rose during April under the influence of de- 
velopments in the federal government se- 
curity market and the nation’s economic 
surge. Interest rates on long-term and inter- 
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mediate United States Treasury obligation 
bonds went as high as 4.25 percent by April, 
1959. The general expectation is that the 
interest rates will continue to move higher as 
new municipal offerings approach a near- 
record year. The average yield on Moody’s 
Aaa-rated municipals by the end of April, 
1959, was 3.18 per cent, compared with 3.06 
per cent in March, 1959. The Daily Bond 
Buyer 20-bond index at the end of May, 
1959, was 3.61 per cent, compared with 2.92 
per cent a year ago, the highest since the 
mid 1930’s. Municipal bonds offerings in 
April, 1959, totaled $830 million, slightly 
higher than the record high of February, 
1959. 
CONSTRUCTION 


During the first three months of 1959 con- 
tract awards reported by Engineering News- 
Record totaled $4.6 billion, second only to 
the first quarter in the boom year of 1956 
when contracts reached $5.75 billion. New 
contracts for the second quarter of 1959 may 
match the record of $5.9 billion set in the 
second quarter of 1958. Industrial building 
was 32 per cent and commercial work was 12 
per cent ahead of 1958. Mass housing con- 
tracts jumped 49 per cent in the first quarter 
of 1959, totaling $934 million compared 
with $628 million a year ago. Public works 
contracts, spurred on by federal project 
contracts totaled $2.3 billion—a 12 per cent 
gain over 1958. Federal awards were 54 per 
cent above the first quarter of 1958 while 
state and municipal contracts of $1.7 billion 
showed a 1 per cent gain. New orders for 
construction machinery during February 
were 49 per cent above the low volume of 
February, 1958. 

New housing starts during the first quar- 
ter of 1959 were 40 per cent higher than the 
corresponding period last year. These starts 
equal the record of the same month in 1955 
and were higher than the equivalent period 
of 1950. Both years subsequently became the 
highest on record for home building. The 
majority of the new construction was carried 
by conventional financing. Veteran Admin- 
istration loans, restricted to a maximum in- 
terest of 4.75 per cent, accounted for only 8 
per cent of the total in 1959 compared with 
30 per cent in the early months of 1955. 
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To Hold Preretirement Program 
AN Diego, California, has inaugurated a pre- 
retirement program for city employees con- 
sisting of five two-hour meetings each year for a 
period of five years prior to the employee’s sched- 
uled retirement age. The meetings will be held on 
city time and consist of lectures, discussion 
groups, and interviews. The opening session of 
the program will deal with retirement benefits, 
while the closing session will be a group discus- 
sion. The other meetings will center around such 
aspects of retirement as health, financial manage- 
ment, and leisure-time activities. Prior to enter- 
ing the program, employees will fill out a ques- 
tionnaire to stimulate their thinking about ap- 
proaching retirement and provide assistance in 
planning the meetings. Employees also will be 
interviewed preceding and following the com- 
pletion of the questionnaire. One year before he 
retires, the employee again will be asked to an- 
swer the questionnaire in order to uncover areas 
in which he needs further guidance. 


Cities Serve Fringe Areas 

Suburban areas usually are dependent on cen- 
tral cities for municipal-type services according to 
a study recently completed by the Governmental 
Research Center, University of Kansas (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The study, Extension of Municipal 
Services to Fringe Areas, covers 27 Kansas cities 
over 10,000 population. It notes a trend toward 
equitable financial reimbursement to the cities 
for utility services but says “an increasing number 
of rural areas are losing fire protection” because 
of an unwillingness to share sufficiently in “‘ex- 
pensive” fire fighting costs. Such withdrawal of 
fire protection—and other services—‘‘has accel- 
erated annexation of fringe areas outside some 
Kansas cities.” In addition to fire protection 
services, the study covers city-county cooperation 
in police protection, libraries, refuse collection, 
parks and recreation, sanitation and health, plan- 
ning and subdivision control, building control 
and inspection, and electric, water, and sewer 
services. The report concludes that Kansas cities 
often have these policies for extending services 
outside city limits: all fringe groups and individ- 
uals receive equal consideration; those benefited 


by the extension should pay for the improve- 
ments; the improvements must be self-support- 
ing; and the improvements must be made to city 
standards. 


State Jurisdiction Over Boating 

Minnesota municipalities may not license rec- 
reational boats on waters within their boundaries, 
the state supreme court has ruled. The Outdoor 
Boating Club of America, which was a partici- 
pant in the appeal that led to the court deci- 
sion, said the ruling is expected to set a national 
precedent. The appeal was brought by a boat 
owner convicted of violating licensing regulations 
of the village of Brooklyn Center. Minnesota is 
one of a number of states which have exercised 
the option under the Federal Boating Act of 
adopting state regulations. The court majority 
said that boating “‘presents a statewide problem 
and not a matter which is peculiarly subject to 
local regulations.” 


Welcoming Strangers 

Every new family moving into Fort Pierce, 
Florida, receives its “share” of the city in a “‘stock 
certificate” entitling the recipient to “‘participate 
in all activities of this municipal corporation.” 
The certificate lists emergency and city hall tele- 
phone numbers and has on the back a map show- 
ing the location of city hall and other public 
buildings. The new residents receive the certifi- 
cate when they apply for light and water service. 
Another public relations method by the resort 
city is a paper “‘key” placed on out-of-state cars 
in lieu of parking tickets. It urges motorists both 
to obey the traffic laws and to return to Fort 
Pierce. 

Defines Direct Interests 

The New York city charter has been amended 
to provide a code of ethics for city officials and 
employees. The amendment specifically prohibits 
conflicts of interest by any person whose salary is 
paid in whole or in part by the city. Direct inter- 
ests are defined as owning or operating a business 
dealing with the city; acting as an attorney, 
broker, or representative of a business dealing 
with the city; accepting valuable gifts from per- 
sons or firms dealing with the city; representing 
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private interests before a city agency; and ap- 
pearing as attorney or counsel or giving evidence 
in litigation against the interests of the city. The 
code does not prohibit city officials or employees 
from having an interest in a business dealing with 
the city which constitutes an insubstantial part of 
its total business. An official or councilman is not 
prohibited from holding stock or investing in any 
corporation providing such action does not create 
a conflict with his official duties. 


Supports Suburban Annexations 

The Sacramento Metropolitan Government 
Committee recommended that the city encourage 
annexation of nearby suburban areas to bring its 
total population to approximately 400,000. Four 
small municipalities would be exempted from an- 
nexation; however, they may merge with the city. 
The committee recommended that no additional 
cities be incorporated in the urban portions of 
Sacramento County and that surveys be made of 
consolidations of government services including 
tax assessment and collection, sewers, recreation, 
roads and streets, and storm drainage. 


Must Paint Houses 

The Circuit Court of Milwaukee has upheld a 
provision of the housing code for that city which 
requires all buildings to have paint or other pro- 
tective coating. In ruling against a plaintiff who 
asked the court to declare that the city had no 
constitutional power to dictate the use of prop- 
erty, the judge stated that basic principles of sani- 
tation require some form of protective coating to 
prevent decay and that the need for painting in 
the specific case was not motivated by an esthetic 
purpose but was for the good of the community. 


Forms Annexation Policy 

Salinas, California (21,133), has adopted a 
statement of council policy for the annexation, 
subdivision, and development of property both 
inside and outside the city limits. Annexed terii- 
tories will be subject to taxation equally with 
properties within the city and will be required tc 
pay their proportionate share of the cost for 
bounded indebtness and municipal improve- 
ments. In addition, the city will levy an annexa- 


tion fee to help defray expenses in bringing mu- 
nicipal services to new areas. Undeveloped prop- 
erties will have to pay a gross annexation fee of 
$100 per acre, while developed properties have 
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two choices—$100 per acre for large land hold- 
ings or .004 cents per square foot on the lot upon 
which the building stands with a minimum of $25 
per lot. The city will allow credit against these 
charges for any public improvements that have 
been built in the area to be annexed. 


Creates Park Acquisition Fund 

Greensboro, North Carolina, has established a 
park acquisition fund for advance purchase of 
land for park and recreation areas. Outlined in a 
policy statement adopted by the city council, the 
fund will receive money from six sources: an au- 
thorized recreation tax, nontax revenue appro- 
priations, contributions, gifts from subdivision 
developers in lieu of land allocations, sale of park 
property, and city fund transfers when park land 
is converted to other city uses. The statement also 
declares that land dedicated for parks and recrea- 
tion may not be altered or developed except in 
accordance with plans prepared by the parks and 
recreation commission and the recreation depart- 
ment. 


Payment From Self-Insurance Fund 

The self-insurance fund of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, has made its first total loss 
payment since the fund was set up in 1954, A 
check for $34,550 to cover loss of a school de- 
stroyed by fire was turned over to the county 
school board. The county’s annual insurance ap- 
propriation is divided into two parts: one to cover 
the premium on a catastrophe policy covering all 
losses over $100,000, the other for the self-insur- 
ance fund. Administered by a three-man board 
of trustees, the fund has accumulated $355,310 
from appropriations and earnings on investments 
in the past five years. 


Contracts Custodial Services 

Columbia, South Carolina, expects to save al- 
most $2,400 per year through contracting for 
janitorial services in the city hall. Formerly, a 
three-man janitorial staff waxed and buffed 
floors; prisoners from the city jail dusted, mopped, 
and did other duties; and an outside contractor 
washed windows because the city lacked proper 
safety equipment. The total cost was $8,497 per 
year, including salaries, cleaning supplies, and 
window washing. The city surveyed cleaning 
requirements, prepared precise specifications for 
custodial and janitorial services, and called for 
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bids. Three bids were submitted, and the lowest 
was accepted at 3.1875 cents per square foot or 
an annual total of $6,118. The contractor will 
provide a full range of services including sweep- 
ing, damp mopping, and washing and waxing 
floors; cleaning carpets; cleaning restrooms; 
washing windows, door panes, and window sills; 
dusting and polishing furniture; cleaning lighting 
fixtures; and other services. The contractor will 
furnish uniforms for his employees; furnish all 
cleaning supplies and equipment; and provide 
workmen’s compensation, public liability, and 
property damage insurance. 


Joint Reclamation Project 

Glendale and Los Angeles County, California, 
have entered into a joint cooperative agreement 
on the operation of a city-county landfill which 
ultimately will be converted into a recreation 
area. The county will operate the landfill and 
will receive rubbish from Glendale and others 
using the site. The county will collect a charge 
of $1.25 per ton of which 75 cents will be 
used to cover operating expenses and to amortize 
the county’s original investment in the project. 
Both governments will receive 25 cents per ton; 
however, neither may use the money until a 
$100,000 fund for necessary equipment has been 
accumulated. The agreement provides that the 
landfill can be used for recreational purposes 
only, and the operations are planned so that 
recreational facilities will be developed by stages 
as the land is reclaimed. 


Studies Central Business District 

The engineering department of Miami, Flor- 
ida, has released a study of the city’s central busi- 
ness district covering such areas as private and 
public transportation, parking facilities, traffic 
control, pedestrian accommodations, and land 
use (see City Hall Bookshelf). The report found 
that only one out of every four persons going 
downtown does so to shop, while one out of three 
goes for business reasons. Many of the goods sold 
downtown would not be purchased if the persons 
were not already present for other reasons. The 
central business district cannot expect to serve as 
a complete shopping center for the entire metro- 
politan area; it is more important as a shopping 
center for those seeking specialty items, for those 
who come downtown to work or transact busi- 
ness, for those who depend upon mass transporta- 
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tion, and for those who live close to the activities 
of the central city. The report recommends pro- 
motion of greater use of mass transit, changing 
transit fares to encourage use during nonpeak 
hours, and keeping park-ride express bus service 
on a free basis during non-peak hours. 


Recent Ordinances 

An ordinance in Duluth, Minnesota, requires 
that no person except a licensed plumber, an au- 
thorized employee of the water department, or 
persons working under the authority of a special 
license may perform any construction, installa- 
tion, or alteration of house piping... . Ellens- 
burg, Washington (8,430), has adopted a dog 
curfew ordinance providing that dogs cannot be 
allowed at large between 10:00 p.m. and 6:00 
A.M. The ordinance also states that barking dogs 
are a public nuisance and can be picked up by 
the police. ... Denver, Colorado, recently 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the issuance of 
building permits to homeowners to do their own 
plumbing, heating, electrical, or gas installations. 


Releases Police and Fire Data 

The 1959 Municipal Year Book contains specific 
information on hours of work and entrance and 
maximum salaries for policemen and firemen. 
The median work week is 42 hours for police 
patrolmen in all cities over 10,000 population 
with cities of over 25,000 population having 
a median of 40 hours and cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 population a median of 44 hours. A total 
of 67 cities over 10,000 reduced the work week 
for policemen in 1958 compared to 103 cities 
making such reductions in 1957. Entrance sal- 
aries of patrolmen range at the median from 
$3,900 in cities between 10,000 to 25,000 to 
$4,800 for cities over 500,000. Maximum salaries 
for patrolmen at the median range from $4,327 
in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to $5,502 for cities 
over 500,000. The median work weck is 67 
hours for firemen in all cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation, the same as was reported in 1958. A 
total of 108 cities reduced the work week for 
firemen compared with 112 cities making such 
reductions in 1957. The median entrance salary 
of firemen ranges from a high of $4,509 in 
cities over 500,000 to $3,845 for cities between 
10,000 and 25,000 population. The median maxi- 
mum salary ranges from $5,202 in cities over 
500,000 to $4,260 in cities between 10,000 and 
25,000. 
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Assessment Data on Punched Cards 

To meet state deadlines for financial reports, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has changed from electro- 
mechanical preparation of assessment and tax 
rolls and tax bills to an automated punched card 
system. Data are punched on paper tape by the 
assesser’s office and converted to punched cards 
by a local service bureau. The city has made ar- 
rangements with a local manufacturing plant to 
sort, collate, and print the punched cards, thus 
reducing the cost of system service and avoiding, 
at least for the present, outlays for data processing 
equipment. Eventually the punched card system 
will provide for statistical analyses of the assess- 
ment rolls. Plans have been made to convert spe- 
cial assessments, water billings, and election ad- 
ministration processing to the new system at a 
later date. 


Recent Annual Reports 

Many cities and municipal committees, 
boards, and commissions utilize annual or other 
reports to inform the public of government busi- 
ness. Perhaps one of the most attractive among 
the recent ones is a report of the Greater Boston 
Economic Study Committee which uses a semi- 
hard cover and double binder. On one binder is 
attached textual materials; the other holds sup- 
port graphs and tables. It is arranged so that the 
casual reader can ignore the supporting material, 
but anyone interested in more detail can have 
both before him at one time....Among the 
many fine annual reports for 1958 are those of 
Buena Park, California, Dubuque, Iowa, and 
Fulton County, Georgia. Buena Park’s is a com- 
parative brief one which uses photographs and a 
minimum of written material to show the func- 
tions of various city departments. Dubuque uti- 
lizes a tabloid format on yellow paper to capture 
readership of the citizen with pictures to illus- 
trate a variety of feature stories about city govern- 
ment. Fulton County’s report covers all of the 
county activities in a brochure-type publication 
featuring judicious use of pictures, graphs, tables 
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and text. . . . Englewood, New Jersey, now issues 
quarterly public information bulletins in lieu of a 
formal annual report. The first bulletin dealt 
with the use of the 1959 budget and the second 
with a proposed master plan and the city’s prop- 
erty re-evaluation program. 


Invalidates Higher Permit Fee 

The Michigan State Supreme Court has ruled 
against the building permit fee increases estab- 
lished in St. Claire Shores and Redford Township 
since 1954 (City of St. Claire Shores v. Merrelli, Oc- 
tober term, 1958, filed April 13, 1959). The court 
ruled that the city sought to charge a substantial 
part of the increased expenses of city government 
arising from the growth of the city as costs in- 
curred in administering and enforcing the build- 
ing code. The court stated that increased popula- 
tion rather than increased costs in administration 
and enforcement of the building code caused the 
additional needs in fire, police, and sanitation. 
Such public problems must be defrayed from the 
general revenues rather than on a fee basis under 
the guise of regulating construction activities. 


Sewer Rental Assessments Vary 
Western Pennsylvania cities use a variety of 


bases to assess sewer rentals, a survey shows. The 
report prepared by the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment of the University of Pittsburgh shows that 
sewer rental programs or municipal charges as- 
sessed against users of sanitary sewer systems are 
becoming increasingly popular with local govern- 
ments in the western portion of the state (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The most widely used base is 
water consumption, but several municipalities 
among 47 surveyed also use more than one. 
Others are number of plumbing fixtures, flat rate 
charges, character of property served, and the 
size of the water meter. The report also covers 
practices related to deposits, tap-in and permit 
requirements, billing procedures, discounts, and 
delinquent accounts. 
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Economic Indicators Must Be Used 
Cautiously To Be Effective 
CONOMIC indicators are effective tools in 
forecasting trends in business. They, how- 
ever, have certain limitations which deter their 
over-all effectiveness. 

There are eight indicators (known as “‘lead- 
ers”), mainly concerned with investment com- 
mitments, which notify forthcoming change in 
the economy. They are: (1) number of new incor- 
porations, (2) new orders on manufacturers’ du- 
rable goods, (3) industrial stock prices, (4) whole- 
sale prices of basic commodities, (5) commercial 
and industrial construction contracts, (6) resi- 
dential construction contracts, (7) average work 
week in manufacturing, and (8) business failures. 

There are eight indicators (known as “‘coin- 
ciders’’), measuring general economic activi- 
ties or the transportation of goods and financing 
of production and distribution, which indicate 
the turning point in the economy. They are (1) 
production based on the Federal Reserve Board 
Index, (2) nonagricultural employment, (3) un- 
employment, (4) bank debits outside New York 
City, (5) freight car loadings, (6) wholesale prices 
except of farm and food products, (7) corporate 
profits, and (8) the gross national product. 

Five indicators (called “laggers”’) confirm 
that the economy has entered a new cycle and is 
a sign to watch for the next reversal. These are 
(1) personal income, (2) retail sales, (3) con- 
sumer installment debt, (4) bank rates on busi- 
ness loans, and (5) manufacturers’ inventories. 

Anyone using these indicators must remember 
that they cannot be used to forecast when a reces- 
sion or a change in business activity will come. 
They are only useful in discovering new reces- 
sions or revivals after a change has taken place. 
The indicators also cannot predict the intensity or 
the length of the recession until it is well under 
way. Finally, these indicators cannot provide the 
solutions to economic reverses. The forecaster 
must use judgment based upon extensive knowl- 
edge and judicial application of the various in- 
dicators.—‘‘Economic Indicators—How To Use 
Them In Business Forecasting.” By Henry M. 
Platt. The Management Review, April, 1959. 


Community Responsibility and 
the Industrial Park 

HE increasing use of the industrial park 

which attracts new business and employ- 
ment has placed greater responsibility upon com- 
munity attitudes and services towards new busi- 
ness. While the benefit of the businesses and the 
community may be reciprocal, local government 
should recognize the additional burdens which 
will be imposed. 

Local services will have to be increased includ- 
ing water distribution, sewage lines, fire protec- 
tion, and police protection. The community 
should be prepared to receive an increasing num- 
ber of new people who will demand schools, hos- 
pitals, health and welfare services, recreational 
areas, and shopping facilities. 

Once an industrial park is in existence, the 
community has the obligation of protecting it 
from deterioration. This includes zoning the park 
area for the exclusive use of certain types of busi- 
ness; minimizing obnoxious industries which will 
locate near but outside the park’s jurisdiction; re- 
stricting residential areas to certain types of con- 
struction; and providing multi-story residential 
districts, office buildings, and shopping centers as 
strategically placed buffer zones. 

The community should have a realistic tax 
structure—one which will serve as an incentive 
for business locations but which will provide ade- 
quate revenues to meet the demands for new 
services. New businesses are not overly concerned 
with the tax base. They are willing to support an 
adequate tax structure in exchange for efficient 
and economic municipal services. A community 
also should be prepared to finance increased serv- 
ices incurred by an influx of new residents who 
will not be property owners. 

The community should accept the industrial 
park and recognize its needs. The industrial park 
should fit into community plans and interests and 
should be socially and economically acceptable. 
—*Business Moves to the Industrial Park.” 
By Richard T. Murphy, Jr. and William Lee 
Baldwin. Harvard Business Review, May-June, 
1959. 
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Arrports For Jets. By Major John E. Peterson. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 86pp. $2.50. 
(See p. 164.) 


APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION MANUAL, 1959. 
American Society of Appraisers, 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17. 1959. 500pp. $15. 


AUTOMATION AND Society. Howard Boone Jacob- 
son and Joseph S. Roueck, editors. Philosophi- 
cal Library Incorporated, 15 East 40 Street, 
New York 16. 1959. 553pp. $10. 


County GOVERNMENT AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
Ursan Expansion. Bureau of Government, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 1959. 78pp. 


Creative LEADERSHIP. By Roger Bellows. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Incorporated, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 1959. 338pp. $8. 


EXTENSION OF MunicipAL SERVICES TO FRINGE 
Areas. By Eugene H. Denton. Governmental 
Research Center, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. 1959. 32pp. (See p. 169.) 


Fietp INsPpeEcTION OF BuILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
By Thomas H. McKaig. F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, 119 West 40 Street, New York 18. 
1958. 337pp. $9.35. 


INDEX TO SupERvisorY Case Stupies: A GuIDE 
TO MATERIALS WuicH CAN Be Usep As Cases 
FOR TRAINING SuPERVISORS, Civil Service Di- 
vision. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1958. 23pp. 25 cents. 


LAND Use AND TraFFic Mopets: A PRroGREss 
Report. Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, May, 1959 (entire issue). American 
Institute of Planners, 2400 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. $1.50. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL PERFORMANCE—AN ANNOTATED BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY. By Paul Wasserman. Graduate 
School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 1959. 
110pp. $3.75. 


METROPOLITAN Dape County CAREER DEvVEL- 
OPMENT TRAINING PROGRAM: ForMAL PoLicy 
STATEMENT. Department of Personnel, Dade 
County, Miami, Florida. 1958. 29pp. 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT IN CALIFORNIA: A 

BACKGROUND StTuDY WITH RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. Interim Committee on Conservation, 
Planning, and Public Works, California Legis- 


lature Assembly, Sacramento. 1959. 51pp. 


PERFORMANCE Cost ANALysIs, DEPARTMENT OF 
RECREATION. Department of Finance, City 
Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 1959. 19pp. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN CONVERTING TO AUTO- 
MATION. By James R. Bell and Lynwood D. 
Steedman. University of Alabama Press, Uni- 
versity. 1959. 14pp. 45 cents. (Case study of 
conversion to electronic data processing in the 
California State Department of Employment.) 


PLANNING FOR URBAN TRANSPORTATION: PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL SPRING 
CONFERENCE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF Cor- 
NELL PLANNERS. College of Architecture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 1959. 
85pp. $2. 


PracTicAL TRAFFIC ENGINEERING FOR SMALL 
Communities. By Calvin G. Reen. College of 
Engineering and Architecture, Pennsylvania 
State University, Park. 1958. 
102pp. $1.50. 


University 


Private SwimMinc Poors. Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor. 
1959. 20pp. $1. (Discussion of municipal regu- 
lations in Michigan. Contains selected or- 
dinances. ) 


PRoGRAM BupcGeETING: AN Ap TO UNDERSTAND- 
NG. By Gladys M. Kammerer. Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing Service, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 1959. 32pp. 


A Report ON Downtown Miami, Fiorina. De- 
partment of Engineering, 3332 Pan American 
Drive, Miami 33, Florida. 1959. 45pp. (See 
p. 171.) 
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Sa.aries oF Loca, Pustic HEALTH WorKERS. 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1959. 40pp. (Compilation of salary sta- 
tistics covering public health workers and 
professional employees in cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation and over. Data based upon August, 
1958, figures. ) WAUSAU 3-WAY Plow and Truck Grader 


Ice Blade as furnished U.S. Air Force 
SpeciaL MunicipAL Cuarces To Finance Sew- ANS ae. 


ERAGE Faciuities: A SURVEY OF SEWER RENT- 


AL ProGRAMS ADOPTED BY WESTERN PENN- £ Q U | PM t oa T 


SYLVANIA POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS. Institute of 


. 4 w *sll 
Local Government, University of Pittsburgh. iS built to ta ke if 


1959. 70pp. (See p. 172.) 





WAUSAU has main- 
wn — ii its leadersh 
TaxicaB LIcENsES AND Rates—1959. National aad 

Association of Taxicab Owners. 803 Leader of snow plowing 
ae i ‘ through constant im- 
Building, Cleveland 14. 1959. Unpaged. (Data provement in manu- 
for all cities over 25,000 population.) — re 
, metals and by close- 
URBAN PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES. Perry L. Nor- ly engineering Pree 
ton, editor. Chandler-Davis Publishing Com- — pe yh per 
pany, P.O. Box 65, Lexington, Massachusetts, ew trucks. The name 
1959 P P: 7 d. $3 oar d WAUSAU on your 
59. 249pp. Paperbound, $3.65; hardbound, new plow will al- 
cc >. : ine co. ways remain a sym- 
$4.50. (Papers on zoning, central business dis Sa of eule. 



































VEE TYPE PLOWS 


The severe storms of last winter 
egain prove the Vee Plows to 
be indispensable. There are 14 
Models of WAUSAU Vee-Type 
Plows to fit anything from o 
form tractor te a 54.000 GVW 


tricts, annexations, and other planning prob- truck. 


lems.) TRUCK 


Urpan Renewat. By Reuel Hemdahl. The GRADER ICE 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, BLADE 
New York 10. 1959. 367pp. $8. (Surveys 48 einteins, cuts ond 
cities—organization, finance planning, reloca- grades gravel, dirt 
“ . . roads, etc... . planes, 
tion, and public relations.) breaks, removes ice 

end hard packed 


Water Rates AND Sewer Cuarces: A Survey %°™- -_- full hy- 
droulic cab control. 


HIGH SPEED BLADES 


Now ovailable in dischorge 
heights from 4° to 7’ in o wide 
selection of shapes . de 
= ah : ; i re i signed for trucks of 2 tons to 
OF CHARGES AND SERVICE PRACTICES IN CITIES 15 tens copacity 

AND WATER DistRICTs IN OREGON. Bureau of MATERIAL 


Municipal Research, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 1958. 51pp. $2. SPREADERS 
Quick action, low- 
Wuart Loca, GoveRNMENT Can Do REGARDING ~ & ae tom 
CONTROL OF SANITATION IN UNINCORPORATED... . 8’ to 20’ spread 
Areas. Department of Health, Ohio Depart- With—hopper capac- 


ity 2 cubic feet. 
ments Building, Columbus 15. 1958. 31pp. 


TRIP BLADE PLOWS 


Trip Blade Snow Plows are 
practically stendord equipment 
for city vse—but only WAUSAU 
builds Trip Bioles with simple, 
self-cleaning, readily adjust- 
able compression springs 8 
12 Models available for olmost 
any motive power 


WHEN ONE-THIRD OF A City MOVES TO THE Write 
Supurss: A REPORT ON THE GRAND RAPIDS today for the name of 
METROPOLITAN AREA. By Charles Press. In- — 
stitute for Community Development and , 
Services, Michigan State University, East 


Lansing. 1959. 79pp. $1. WAUSAU IRON WORKS “~ 


WISCONSIN 





SNOW PLOWS... 
55 MODELS — 9 STYLES 






Pr (Ouneet Suow Plow Cuclde 2 


- 0 I 
J wach Grader ce Olade aad Wlaterial Strwaders 
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CONSULTING ENGINEERS and ASSOCIATES 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. c 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 


Manag ts—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs + Budget 
Planning and Control * Job Classification and 
Salary Plans + Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol - Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 





BLACK & VEATCH : LOUIS J. KROEGER 





and Reports Los Angeles Washington 
JAMES O. YARGER end ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES BURNS & McDONNELL 
Admini i d Fiscal Surv ° iti . . 
ie gle Salary am. Seewen Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 4600 E. 630d Se. Trafficway 








309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia Kanens City 41, Missouri 
LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers GREELEY & HANSEN 
Comprehensive City Plans + Zoning Plans, Or- ne 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys + Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects Refuse Disposal 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. * Cincinnati 2 14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 
J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY _ §. R. DeBOER & CO. 
a S$ AND Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 


Surveys—Reports—Installations surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 





Organization + Procedure + Budgetary Controls reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Job Evaluation * Classification * Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems * Facilities Consultations and Lectures 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 
GEORGE W. BARTON C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
and ASSOCIATES UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 











Transportation Planning - Feasibilicy Reports - Electric Design - 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 
METCALF & EDDY RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
ENGINEERS Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Ramp Buildings Corporation 

Industrial Wastes Problems Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services - 

Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
Statler Building + Boston 16 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Avatlable Now 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1959 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most useful and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.”— 
The American City. 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local offi- 
cials.”"—American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 
Governmental Units 

Municipal Highlights of 1958 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developments in 1958 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employees 

Payroll, Hours of Work, Overtime, ete.— 

Cities over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Spec ial Assessments 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National 
Civic Review. 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. WIxson, 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


OF CONTENTS 





PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 

Developments in 1958 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 

City Planning Data 

Fire and Police Data 

Urban Renewal 

lraffic Data 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 195& 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


606 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


Cie 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 

















PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


1313 E. 60th St. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 


MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 











Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR 
SMALLER CITIES 


® Training manual covers management, planning, finance, public works, 
police, fire, and other programs. Based on tested practices in smaller 
cities. Designed for chief administrators and department heads. 
430 pp. $7.50. 


@ In-service training by correspondence for individuals and groups—$60.00, 


including training manual. 


order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














